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RIPON MINSTER. 
Ripron, which received its name from having been 
situated ad n1PAM, or on the bank of a river, is a 
considerable market-town and borough in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, about eleven miles north of 
Harrogate. 

This place first rose into importance in the year 661, 
when, according to Bishop Tanner, Alchfrid, king of 
the Northumbers, gave it to Eata, Abbot of Lindis- 
farne and Melrose, to build a Benedictine monastery. 
Before this foundation took place, the town is said 
to have consisted of only thirty houses. The monks 
of Ripon, having given offence by refusing to abide by 
a decision made at the synod of Whitby, respecting 
the time of keeping Easter, they were obliged to quit 
their monastery, which was then placed by Alchfrid 
under the care of Wilfrid, Archbishop of York. 
This prelate, whose name and memory are still pre- 
served at Ripon, immediately applied his mind and 
means to the enlargement and decoration of the 
monastery. Distinguished by his fine taste, which 
had been improved during his travels in Italy, and par- 
ticularly by his knowledge of architecture, he erected 
a noble structure, which, says William of Malmesbury, 
was “ celebrated for its curious arches, its fine pave- 
nents, and winding entries.” It became the resort of 
the northern nobility by whom it was richly endowed 
with lands in the neighbourhood; Wilfrid himself 
contributing, what must have been a rare treasure in 
those days, “a copy of the Gospels; as also a 
library, and many books of the Old and New 
Testaments; together with certain tablets, skilfully 
wrought with gold and precious stones.” Some idea 
of the magnificence of this establishment may be 
formed when it is stated that in 678 the Archbishop 
entertained at his monastery the King of Northumbria 
with his whole court. Early in the ninth century it 
was endowed with great privileges by King Athelstan, 
who made it a Sanctuary, extending the space of pro- 
tection to a circuit of a mile from the town; and 
thus it continued to rank among the first religious 
houses in England, till Edred, king of the Anglo- 
Saxons, about the year 950, put an end to the Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom, ravaging and burning Ripon 
and its monastery, of the latter of which no remains 
can now be traced. 

Such is a short outline of Ripon Church as a 
Benedictine foundation. ‘“ This old monastery,” says 
Leland, “ stood low, where now is a chapel of our 
Lady, and distant from the new minster which is set 
on the hill.” 

We now proceed to consider the Minster in its 
collegiate form, which it first took under Archbishop 
Aldred, about the time of the Norman Conquest. 
It was at first dedicated to St. Peter, but was after- 
wards also called the church of St. Wilfrid, who at 
his death had been placed in the calendar of saints. 
Thurstan, Archbishop of York, in the reign of king 
Stephen, appears to have rebuilt the church, and 
given it the general form which its noble West Front 
and Towers now present. In 1317 it suffered serious 
injury from fire, when the Scots burnt the town of 
Ripon: but by the pious zeal of William de Melton, 
one of Thurstan’s successors in the see (about 1331), 
the fabric was not only restored but vastly enlarged; 
that prelate, as it is said, having extended it eastward 
to twice its former length. From this time to the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, there belonged to the church of | 
Ripon seven prebends having distinct revenues. 
Within the church were also nine chantries. At the 
dissolution of religious houses, Ripon was deprived of * 
almost all its resources,—the estates being seized by 
the rapacious Henry, aud granted to laymen, King 
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James the First, at the request of his queen (Anne,) 
was prevailed upon to refound “the late dissolved 
collegiate church of Ripon, to be a collegiate chtirch 
for ever:; to consist of a Dean and six preben- 
daries, &c.” In 1607 he added a Sub-dean, thus 
completing the body as it stands at this day. The 
curious reader who would wish to see an account of 
the circumstances connected with this good act of 
King James, is referred to Cent. 17 of the Church 
History by the quaint and entertaining Fuller. 

This collegiate church, which wiil, ere long, in all 
probability, be raised to the rank of a Cathedral, is 
a large and venerable Gothic structure. It is built 
in the form of a cross, having at the west end two 
uniform towers, each 110 feet high, and in the middle 
the great tower of St. Wilfrid of the same height. 
On each of these towers was formerly a spire of 
wood, covered with lead, 120 feet high. But the 
spire of St. Wilfrid’s tower, having been blown down 
in 1660, fell upon, and demolished the arched roof 
of the choir; and not long afterwards, the spires 
of the west end were removed “ to prevent a similar 
accident:” though we think that the beauty of the 
building would have been consulted, had these peaked 
tops of the towers never been added. 

An historical and descriptive account of Ripon 
Minster was laid before the Society of Antiquaries in 
1810, and printed by them. It was written by 
the late Dean, Dr. R. D. Waddilove, who took 
the greatest interest in the building, and was always 
ready both with his time and money to assist in its 
repairs and improvement. 

The whole of the West Front, as seen in the 
engraving, including its towers, the middle tower, 
and the transept, with part of the choir and aisles, 
are ascribed to the time of Stephen, and supposed 
to have been the work of Archbishop Thurstan. 
A great portion of the remainder, and the elegant 
decorated window at the east end, (which measures 
51 feet by 25,) probably belong to the latter part 
of the fourteenth century. Upon some of the wood- 
work of the choir appears the date of 1494. 

The vestry and chapter-house on the south side of 
the choir, which well deserve notice, with the Norman 
crypt beneath, seem to be the most ancient part of 
the structure. The following are stated by Dugdale 
to be the dimensions of the Minster :— 


Length of Naveabout ..... . 
Height, morethan. . . ...e... 
Length of Choir .. . ae o 
Breadth of Nave, including side-aisles . . 


Many of our readers are doubtless aware, that His 
Majesty's Commissioners appointed to consider the 
state of the Established Church, have recommended 
that two new Sees should be erected, of which Ripon 
is proposed to be one. The following passages from 
the First Report of the Commissioners will explain 
the reason for making this and certain other arrange- 
ments. 


The map of England and Wales, marked according to 
their present ecclesiastical divisions, will exhibit the great 
inequality which exists between the different dioceses. 
This inequality, though diminished, was far from being 
remedied by the erection of new sees at the Reformation *; 
and the inconveniences resulting from it have been greatly 
increased by the immense and partial growth of population. 

Although various circumstances render it impossible to 
establish a perfect equality of dioceses, we are of opinion 
that the disparity which now exists between them will 
admit of considerable diminution. 

We are not prepared to recommend any increase in the 
total number of episcopal sees; but we are of opinion that 


* The Sees of Chester, Peterborough, Oxford, Gloucester and 
Bristol, were erected in the reign of Henry the Eighth, + 
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by the union of certain existing bishoprics, of which the | 
combined duties will not be too onerous for a single bishop ; 
by the erection of two new sees in the province of York, | 
and by the transfer, in some cases, of a district from one 
diocese to another, an arrangement may be made for the 
general performance of episcopal duties more satisfactory 
than that which at present exists. 

It is then submitted to His Majesty 

That two new sees shall be erected in the province of 
York, one at MancuEsTeER and the other at Ripon; at | 
each of which places there is a collegiate church well ' 
adapted for a Cathedral. | 

That the diocese of Ripon shall consist of those parts of 
the county of York which compose the deaneries of Rich- 
mond, Catterick, and Boroughbridge, in the diocese of 
Chester; of the deanry of Craven, and of such parts of 
the deanries of the Ainsty and Pontefract, in the county 
and diocese of York, as lie to the westward of the following 
districts; namely, the Liberty of the Ainsty, and the 
lVapentakes-.of Barkston, Ash, Osgoldcross, and Stain- 
cross. 

In the Second Report, the revenues of the church of 
Ripon are represented as being “ of so small amount, 
that it may be expedient to make an arrangement with 
respect to the prebends, different from that which is 
recommended for the other Cathedrals.” 

May this and such-like measures, framed, after 
due deliberation, by wise and good men for the welfare 
of the Established Church, tend, if carried into effect, 
to promote God's glory, and the peace and perma- 
nence of our religious institutions ! M. 





FONDNESS OF CERTAIN BIRDS FOR WALNUTS. 


Tue Titmicr will sometimes feed on walnuts, attacking 
and devouring them as they grow on the tree, and before 
they are ripe enough to quit the green outside husk. A 
walnut-tree on the premises here affords peculiar facilities 
to the operations of these little depredators: it bears nuts 
which are frequently more or less imperfect in their shells ; 
that is, the shells, instead of being composed throughout of 
a hard woody substance, are partially defective towards the 
apex on each side, or consist of a soft texture easily pervious 
to the bills of the titmice. Here, at the soft or imperfect 
apex of the shell, these birds commence their attack, and 
peck out the kernel to the utmost depth that their bills will 
reach. I have frequently known the entire kernel com- 
pletely scooped out by the titmice, before the nut was ripe 
enough to fall from the tree. On one large tree, with a 
good crop, scarcely a walnut remained that had not been 
attacked by these birds, and more or less eaten. I mention 
this cireumstance merely as a fact in natural history; not 
by any means with a view to blacken the character of the 
birds in question,—a race which, I cannot help thinking, is 
already more persecuted than it deserves to be. 


Tue Roox.—For a similar reason, and with no unfrienJly 
feeling towards the Rooks, I may state that they also have 
a relish for walnuts. I have seen them settle on the trees, 
several in a party, and, plucking off the nuts, fly away with 
them to a distance. Whether they swallow the walnuts 
whole, or, as I rather suspect, stock through the shell and 
extract the kernel, I cannot positively say. One Autumn, 
I was rather at a loss how to account for the number of 
walnuts, some in their green husks, and some without, 
which were to be seen strewed on the walks under the elm 
trees which the rooks occupy as their breeding-place in the 
Spring. Recollecting that the rooks occasionally plundered 
the walnut-trees, and also that a day seldom passed without 
their reconnoitreing their spring quarters, I was led to con- 
clude that the stray walnuts were such as had been acci- 
dentally dropped by the birds in their attempt to extract 
the kernels from the shells. Whatever may be urged in 
prejudice of the rooks, and, besides eating a few walnuts, 
they certainly do peck up and devour a portion of the 
newly-sown corn, they ought to be regarded as useful and 
beneficial creatures to man, and by intelligent persons are 
generally allowed to be so.—Rev. W. T. Brex. 


Tue happiness we cannot call our own, we yet seem to 
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possess, while we sympathize with our friends who can.— 
SourHey. 


. 


FUNERAL RITES*. 


"a «* * * * Mark these mounds 
Upon the hills, the sheep’s green pasturage ; 
The Roman soldiers rais’d them o’er their chief 
And comrades, battle-slain. Far different now 
The last, sad tribute o’er the village dead. 
In kindred arms they gently sink to rest ; 

sy kindred hands their dying eyes are clos’d, 
By kindred hands their bier is slowly borne, 
By kindred hands the rosemary is cast 
In token of remembrance in their graves ! 
How eloquent the language is of flowers, 
Breathing sweet odours of the tender love 
Of fri nds surviving, whilst they point alike 

To this life’s frailty, and the unfading bloom 
Of virtue in the life that is to come ! 
*Tis not on Seine’s gay banks alone the hand 
Of friendship scatters roses on the tomb, 
To veil its hideousness; on Severn’s shore, 
And where Neath wanders in Glamorgan’s vale, 
The Cambrian mourner decks the hallow’d sod 
With osier-bands, and fragrant herbs, and flowers, 
And evergreens; and at the solemn feasts 
Renews, if aught be sickly or decayed, 
Her floral tributes to her garden-grave. 
Nor let the tender feeling be unsung, 
How in the south, when the pure maiden dies, 
An imitative chaplet, virgin-white, 
Of roses, is suspended o’er her pew, 
Now vacant, in the lonely village-church ; 
An emblem meet of that immortal crown 
Which virgin innocence shall wear in Heaven! 
Laugh, cynics, as ye may; in every age, 

In every clime, Nature proclaims her sway, 
Bidding affection’s tributes to the dead. 

Ifer voice has sounded, and all hearts alike 

Of ancient sage, of savage, and of saint, 

Have answer’d to the call. Ezckiel+ saw 

The warriors of the East in martial guise 
Buried, their weapons by their sides, their swords 
Under their heads. Near great Missouri’s flood, 
In the new world, Madoet beheld the queen 
Erillyab, by the threshold of her hut 
Watching her husband's war-pole: he the while, 
By dev’lish art, a lifeless spectre stood 
Administrant in Azthan’s royal hall, 

Till duly laid beneath his widow’s bed, 

His sepulchre. Who has not read described 
In story sacred and profane the rites 

Of Egypt, with what costly care embalmed, 
With unguents, and with rich attire, her sons 
Repose beneath their mighty pyramids ? 

And who has wept not o’er the classic page, 
When sad Electra o’er Orestes’ urn 

Scatters fresh flowers? or, in the Elysian groves, 
When old Anchises calls the Roman youth 

To strew sweet lilies on Marcellus’ tomb ? 

Nor deem these fancies of an erring creed, 
Which taught, that if deprived of funeral rites 
Their ghosts would wander for a hundred years, 
Unmeet to enter on a state of rest. 

For not unheard the loud lament of love 

In Judah’s habitations, nor the rites 

Funereal highly-valued: not to share 

Their father’s sepulchres was woe indeed, 

And God’s severest vengeance. All the day 
Rizpah§ watch'd o’er the bodies of her sons 

To shield them from the birds, and all the night 
She watch’d to shield them from the ravening beasts. 
Nor failed He, the Redeemer of the world, 
Though doomed to shameful tortures on a cross, 
Of honours at his death; in a new tomb 

The rich man laid Him, as the seer foretold, 
And pious friends hasted at early dawn 

With costly spices to His sepulchre! 


[From The Isle of Wight, a poem by the Rev. Henry Arxtns, M.A.] 


* See also the paper quoted from Washington Irving, in p. 204 
of the present volume. 
+ Ch. xxxii. 27. t Sovrnery’s Madoc, part 1. 

§ 2 Sam. xxi. 


Onr of the worst uses that can be made of success is to 


boast of it. 
254—2 
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ON THE ORGANS OF VOICE IN MAN 
AND ANIMALS. 


Tue various contrivances by which sound is pro- 
duced in different animals are well worthy of notice, 
and show the exhaustless resources of Nature in 
providing for the wants of the creation. 

It was absolutely necessary that the various ex- 
pressions of animals, by means of sound, or noise, 
shuuld differ, in order that their safety might be pro- 
vided for, by the tone or character of utterance giving 
notice of the approach of a friend or an enemy. The 
term voice, in its strictest sense, can only properly be 
applied to the voice of man, a perfectly distinct attri- 
bute, and rather the effect of mental effort than of 
mere mechanical capability; for the organs by which 
sound is produced in all the quadrupeds are very 
nearly the same in construction as those in man. 

The machinery by which the human voice is 
governed, is represented in the annexed engraving, 
which shows a section of the head and throat; sound 





SECTION OF THE HUMAN HEAD. 


A Part of the coverings of the brain, or food-pipe, that leads to the 


B The chamber where sound is mo- stomach. 
dified. s The spinal marrow 
c One of the chorda vocales. tT The upper part of the windpipe. 


vvv The bones of the neck, 
t The tongue. 


¥ The entrance to the mouth. 
@ The upper part of the cesophagus, 





being thus produced. The air, when forcibly driven 
from the lungs along the windpipe, (of which r re- 
presents the upper part,) is partially arrested in 
its progress before it reaches the larynx, or upper 
opening into the mouth, by two bundles of mus- 
cular fibres, called chorde vocales, which are stretched 
across each side of the interior of the windpipe; c 
represents the fibres on the left side; these two 
bundles, by contracting or enlarging the orifice, 
cause the air to produce a shrill or a deep-toned 
sound. But this is not voice; it is merely sound, 
and, as already observed, is a faculty common to 
man and brute. 

_ In the monkey-tribe the apparatus we have been 
describing is more complex, and this very com- 
plexity would render the production of articulate 
sounds much more difficult, even supposing it was 
assisted by the powers of reason. In the cat, im- 
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mediately behind the chorde vocales, two very fine 
membranes are stretched, which, when the breath is 
driven gently through the windpipe, produce the 
sound we call purring. The thickness of form as- 
sumed by the different parts of which this portion 
of the windpipe is constructed in the pig, causes the 
sound produced to be a grunt. In the mule and ass 
there is a singular cavity, over a portion of which a 
thin membrane is stretched, like the parchment of a 
drum-head ; this causes those discordant sounds for 
which these animals are noted. The bat is entirely 
(or nearly so,) without the chorde vocales, and conse- 
quently a bat is almost mute. 

The uttering of articulate sounds or words is per- 
formed by the assistance of the tongue, the throat, 
and the lips. Sound is, in the first instance, pro- 
duced, as already observed, by the air passing be- 
tween the chorde vocales; this sound is afterwards 
modified by its admission into the cavity a, which 
is capable of being enlarged or diminished at will. 
On leaving this receptacle, the sound receives an 
articulate form through the agency of the throat, the 
tongue, and the lips; when driven suddenly into the 
mouth through the opening sB of the throat, a 
guttural sound is produced, as in the ch in the Scotch 
word loch, a lake: the tongue and palate are em- 
ployed in producing what have been called liquid or 
palatial sounds, such as L pT, and the lips in pro- 
ducing the Jabials, as Pp B, &c. 

The following is a table of articulate sounds, show- 
ing the elements of all spoken language. 


Labial. Palatial, Guttural, 
P T K 
B DL G 
M N ng 
F th s sh ch 
v th z j gh 
pr R ghr 


In the case of birds, the sounds are not produced 
at the larynx, but proceed from the lower end of the 
windpipe; this acts something after the manner of 
a trombone, which produces a graver or more acute 
sound by the sliding movement of part of its tube. 
To accomplish this end, birds are provided with a 
series of muscles to regulate the length of the wind- 
pipe, and differing in number and capacity, accord- 
ing to the vocal powers of the bird. Mr. Yarrel, to 
whose able paper in vol. xvi. of the Linnean Trans- 
actions we are indebted for the accompanying illus- 
tration, says, ‘ Various inequalities of size occur in 
different parts of the same tube (windpipe) in some 
species, producing, as might be expected, a parti- 
cular effect on the voice, and the length of the tube 
deserves consideration. Thus, shrill notes are pro- 
duced by short tubes, and vice versd; the first are 
possessed by the Singing Birds, and the reverse by 
the Waders and Swimmers ; but the diameter of the 
tube has also its influence, large tubes producing 
notes low in the scale, and vice versd. The sub- 
stance of the tube itself has also to be considered, 
though some anomalies present themselves. Those 
birds possessing strong and broad cartilages, or bony 
rings, have monotonous and loud voices, while the 
more slender rings, with enlarged spaces between 
them, allow a freedom of motion producing a cor- 
responding variety in the scale of tone.” 

The muscles, with which the orifice at the upper 
part of the windpipe of birds is governed, are uni- 
formly two in number (see d fig. 1); these serve to 
close the opening, but those at the lower end of the 
tube vary from one pair to five. There are several 
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i roi for 
pirds that possess no true muscles of voice, as, 

instance, the King of the Vultures, (fig. 2.) The 
engraving shows the lower part of the windpipe ; the 


- 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. l 





parts aa that branch off at the bottom are called the 
bronchie, and lead to the two lobes of the lungs. 

The Spoonbill is another instance of a bird without 
these muscles, but its windpipe is very long, and 
curiously twisted. 





WINDPIPE OF THE SPOONBILL. 


In most birds, at that part of the windpipe where it 
branches off to go to the lungs, a bone, called the 
bone of divarication, is found ; fig. 4 shows this bone 
in the Raven, but among the parrot tribe this curious 
bone is wanting. Fig. 3 is a section of the same part 
of the windpipe in the Yellow Maccaw. 

Among birds with one pair of muscles we may 
include Falcons, Owls, Poultry, Swimming Birds, &c. ; 
fig. 5 represents an apparatus of this description. The 
engraving in the next column shows the curiously- 
twisted windpipe of the Curassow; this bird has 
but one pair of muscles. The windpipe of the 
Gannet (fig. 6,) is an instance of one with two pair 
of muscles, 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


FITC LLM 


\ 





The birds with three pair of muscles are entirely 
confined to the Parrot tribes. In these birds the 
muscles are so arranged, as to allow of the lower 
part of the windpipe being pressed into a very 
narrow compass ; this gives them the power of utter- 
ing those shrill and piercing cries for which they are 
so well noted. 

The organ in its more complex state, with five 
pair of muscles, is possessed by Crows, Starlings, 
Thrushes, and all the Singing Birds, the only dis- 
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tinction appearing to be a difference in size; fig. 7 
shows this apparatus in a Raven. 





WINDPIPE OF THE 
VELVET DUCK. 


WINDPIPE OF CURASSOW.s 


The curious enlargement in the windpipe of the 
Velvet Duck no doubt produces a modification in the 
voice of that-bird. 





THE PLAGUE OF FLIES. 


“We cannot,” says Bruce, “ read the history of the 
plagues which God brought upon Pharaoh by the 
hands of Moses, without being struck with a singu- 
larity, a very principal one, which attended this plague 
of the fly. It was not till this time, and by means 
of this insect, that God said he would separate his 
people from the Egyptians. And it would seem, that 
then a law was given to them, that fixed the limits of 
their habitation. It is well known that the land of 
Goshen, the possession of the Israelites, was a land of 
pasture, which was not tilled or sown, because it was 
not overflowed by the Nile. But the land overflowed by 
the Nile was the black earth of the valley of Egypt; and 
it was here that God confined the flies; for, he says, it 
shall be a sign of this separation of the people, which he 
had then made, that not one fly should be seen in 
the sand or pasture-ground, the land of Goshen; and 
this kind of soil has ever since been the refuge of all 
cattle emigrating from the black earth to the lower 
part of Atbara. Isaiah indeed says, that the fly shall 
be in all the desert places, and, consequently, the 
sands; yet this was a particular dispensation of Pro- 
vidence to answer a special end, the desolation of 
Egypt, and was not a repeal of the general law, but 
a confirmation of it; it was an exception for a par- 
ticular purpose, and a limited time.—Jsaiah vii. 18,19. 
This insect is called Zimb, in modern or vulgar 
Arabic. It is in size very little larger than a bee, 
of a thicker proportion, and the wings, which are 





broader than those of a bee, are placed separate, 
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like those of a fly; they are of pure gauze, with- 
out colour or spot upon them ; the head is large, the 
upper jaw or lip is sharp, and has at the end of it a 
strong pointed hair of about a quarter of an inch 
long; the lower jaw has two of these pointed hairs, 
and this pencil of hairs, when joined together, makes 
a resistance to the finger nearly equal to that of a 
strong hog’s bristle. Its legs are serrated in the in- 
side, and the whole covered with brown hair, or down. 
It has no sting, though it seems to be rather of the 
bee kind ; but its motion is more rapid and sudden 
than that of the bee, and resembles that of the gad- 
fly in England. There is something particular in the 
sound or buzzing of this insect. It is a jarring noise, 
together with a humming, proceeding, probably, from 
a vibration made with the three hairs at its snout. 

“ As soon as this plague appears, and its buzzing 
is heard, all the cattle forsake their food, and run 
wildly about the plain, till they die, worn out with 
fatigue, fright, and hunger. No remedy remains but 
to leave the black earth, and to hasten down to the 
sands of Atbara; and there they remain while the 
rains last, this cruel enemy never daring to pursue 
them further. The camel, emphatically called by the 
Arabs, ‘ the Ship of the Desert,’ though of great size 
and strength, and with his body covered with a thick 
skin, defended with strong hair, yet still he is not 
capable to sustain the violent punctures the fly makes 
with his pointed proboscis. He must lose no time 
in removing to the sands of Atbara; for, when once 
attacked by this fly, his body, head, and legs, swell 
out into large bosses, which break and putrefy, to the 
certain destruction of the creature. 

“Even the elephant and rhinoceros, who, by 
reason of their enormous bulk, and the vast quantity 
of food and water they always need, cannot shift to 
desert and dry places as the season may require, are 
obliged to roll themselves in mud or mire, which, 
when dry, coats them over like armour, and enables 
them to stand their ground against this winged 
assassin: nevertheless, many of them are covered 
with tubercles, in consequence of its attacks.” 

Bryant says, “‘ The land of Goshen was a tongue- 
like piece of land, where the Nile first divided at a 
place called Cercasora. Said, or Upper Egypt, lay 
above; and Mesre, or Lower Egypt, was in a line 
downward. Nothing but a miracle could have pre- 
served this intermediate land from flies, which 
swarmed both above and below.” —Elucidations of the 
Sacred Volume. 


A MAN OVERBOARD. 

SarLors are men of rough habits, but their feelings 
are not by any means so coarse; if they possess little 
prudence or worldly consideration, they are likewise 
very free from selfishness; generally speaking, too, 
they are much attached to one another, and will make 
great sacrifices to their messmates or shipmates when 
opportunities occur. 

I remember once, when cruising off Terceira in 
the Endymion, that a man fell overboard and was 
drowned, After the usual confusion, and long search 
in vain, the boats were hoisted up, and the hands 
called to make sail. I was officer of the forecastle, 
and on looking about to see if all the men were at 
their station, missed one of the foretop men. Just 
at that moment I observed some one curled up, and 
apparently hiding himself under the bow of the 
barge, between the boat and the booms. “ Hillo!” I 
said, “who are you? What are you doing there, 
you skulker? Why are you not at your station ?” 

“Tam not skulking, sir,” said the poor fellow, the 
furrows in whose bronzed and weatherbeaten cheek 
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were running down with tears. The man we had 
just lost had been his messmate and friend, he told 
me, for ten years. I begged his pardon, in full sin- 
cerity, for having used such harsh words to him at 
such a moment, and bid him go below to his birth 
for the rest of the day.— Never mind, sir, never 
mind,” said the kind hearted seaman, “ it can’t be 
helped. You meant no harm, sir. I am as well on 
deck as below. Bill’s gone sir, but I must do my 
duty.”” So saying, he drew the sleeve of his jacket 
twice or thrice across his eyes, and mustering his 
grief within his breast, walked to his station as if 
nothing had happened. 

In the same ship and nearly about the same time, 
the people were bathing along side in a calm at sea, 
It is customary on such occasions to spread a 
studding-sail on the water, by means of lines from 
the fore and main yard arms, for the use of those 
who either cannot swim, or who are not expert in 
this art, so very important to all seafaring people. 
Half a dozen of the ship’s boys were floundering 
about in the sails, and sometimes even venturing 
beyond the leech rope. One of the least of these 
urchins, but not the least courageous of their number, 
when taunted by his more skilful companions with 
being afraid, struck out boldly beyond the prescribed 
bounds. He had not gone much further than his 
own length, however, along the surface of the 
fathomless sea, when his heart failed him, poor little 
man; and along with his confidence away also went 
his power of keeping his head above the water. So 
down he sank rapidly, to the speechless horror of 
the other boys, who, of course, could lend the drown- 
ing child no help. 

The captain of the forecastle, a tall, fine-looking, 
hard-a-weather fellow, was standing on the shank of 
the sheet anchor with his arms across, and his well- 
varnished canvass hat drawn so much over his eyes, 
that it was difficult to tell whether he was awake or 
merely dozing in the sun, as he leaned his back 
against the fore-topmast backstay. The seaman, 
however, had been attentively watching the young 
party all the time, and rather fearing that mischief 
might ensue from their rashness, he had grunted out 
a warning to them from time to time, to which they 
paid no sort of attention. At last he desisted, saying 
they might drown themselves if they had a mind, for 
never a bit would he help them; but no sooner did 
the sinking figure of the adventurous little boy catch 
his eye, than, diver-fashion, he joined the palms of 
his hands over his head, inverted his position in one 
instant, and urging himself into swifter motion by a 
smart push with his feet against the anchor, shot 
head foremost into the water. The poor lad sank so 
rapidly, that he was at least a couple of fathoms 
under the surface before he was arrested by the grip 
of the sailor, who soon rose again, bearing the be- 
wildered boy in his hand, and calling to the other 
youngsters to take better care of their companion, 
chucked him right into the belly of the sail in the 
midst of the party. The fore-sheet was hanging in 
the calm, nearly into the water, and by it the dripping 
seaman scrambled up again to his old birth on the 
anchor, shook himself like a great Newfoundland dog, 
and then jumping on the deck, proceeded across the 
forecastle to shift himself. 

At the top of the ladder he was stopped by the 
marine officer, who had witnessed the whole transac- 
tion, as he sat across the gangway hammocks, watch- 
ing the swimmers, and trying to get his own consent 
to undergo the labour of undressing. Said the 
soldier to the sailor, “ That was very well done of 
you, my man, and right well deserves a glass of 
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grog. Say so to the gun-room steward as you pass ; 
and tell him it is my orders-to fill you out a stiff 
nor-wester.”” The soldier’s offer was kindly meant, 
but rather clumsily timed, at least so thought Jack: 
for though he inclined his head in acknowledgment 
of the attention, and instinctively touched his hat 
when spoken to by an officer, he made no reply till 
out of the marine’s hearing, when he laughed, or 
rather chuckled out to the people near him, “ Does 
the good gentleman suppose I'll take a glass of grog 
for saving a boy’s life.” 
(Carrain Basi Hatt.]} 


HOW TO APPRECIATE PRAISE. 

THE most sincere praise can give little pleasure when 
it cannot be considered as some sort of proof of 
praiseworthiness. It is by no means suflicient that, 
from ignorance or mistake, esteem and admiration 
should, in some way or other, be bestowed upon us. 
If we are conscious that we do not deserve to be so 
favourably thought of, and that, if the truth were 
known, we should be regarded with very different 
sentiments, our satisfaction is far from being com- 
plete. The man who applauds us either for actions 
which we did not perform, or for motives which had 
no sort of influence upon our conduct, applauds not 
us, but another person. We can derive no sort of 
satisfaction from his praises. To us they should be 
more mortifying than any censure, and should per- 
petually call to our minds the most humbling of all 
reflections, the reflection of what we vught to be, but 
what we are not. A woman who paints, could derive, 
one should imagine, but little gratification from com- 
pliments paid to her complexion. These, we should 
expect, ought rather to put her in mind of the senti- 
ments which her real complexion would excite, and 
mortify her the more by the contrast. To be pleased 
with ‘such groundless applause is a proof of the most 
superficial levity and weakness. 

As ignorant and groundless praise can give no 
solid joy, no satisfaction that will bear any serious 
examination; so, on the contrary, it often gives real 
comfort to. reflect, that though no praise should 
actually be bestowed upon us, our conduct, however, 
has been such as to deserve it, and has been in every 
respect suitable to those measures and rules by which 
praise and approbation are naturally and commonly 
bestowed. We are pleased, not only with praise, but 
witb having done’ what is praiseworthy. We are 
pléased to think that we have rendered ourselves the 
natural objects of approbation, though no approbation 
should ever actually be bestowed upon us: and we 
are mortified to reflect that we have justly merited 
the blame of those we live with, though that sen- 
timent should never actually be exerted against us. 
—-Dr. Apam SMITH. ; 


THE COINAGE OF MONEY. 
If. 
Tue coining being completed in the manner described 
in a former paper*, the meney has to pass through 
the trial by pix; this trial, which is public, appears to 
have been a common practice as far back as the 
reign of Edward the First, who issued a writ com- 
manding the barons of the Exchequer to “ take with 
them Gregory de Rokesle, (then master of the mint,) 
and straightway before they retired from the Ex- 
chequer, to open the boxes of the assay of London 
and Canterbury, and to make the assay in such man- 
ner as the king’s council were wont to do, and to 


* See Saturday Magasine, Vol. VIII, p. 153, 
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take an account thereof, so that they might be able 
to certify the king touching the same, whenever he 
should please.” 

Passing by the manner in which this trial was con- 
ducted, we shall extract the following account of the 
modern practice, from a paper in the Archeologia, 
published by the Society of Antiquariecs. 

Upon a memorial being «presented by the master 
of the mint, praying for a trial of the pix, the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moves his majesty in council 
to that purpose. . A summons is then issued to certain 
members of the Privy Council, to meet at the house 
which is now allotted to the office of the receiver of 
the fees in the king’s Exchequer, at eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon on a certain day. A precept is likewise 
directed by the Lord High Chancellor to the wardens 
of the Goldsmith's Company, requiring them to 
attend and set down the names of a competent num- 
ber of suflicient and able freemen of their company, 
skilful to judge of, and to present the defaults of the 
coins, if any should be found, to be of the jury to 
attend at the same time and place. This number is 
usually twenty-five, of which the assay-master of the 
company is always one. 

When the court is formed, the clerk of the Gold- 
smith’s Company returns the precept, together with 
the list of names: the jury is called over and twelve 
persons are sworn. The president then gives his 
charge, which was formerly general like the oath, to 
examine by fire, by water, by touch, or by weight, or 
by all or by some of them, in the most just manner, 
whether the monies were made according to the in- 
denture and standard trial-pieces, and within the 
remediest. But in 1754, the Lord High Chancellor 
Talbot directed the jury to express precisely how 
much the money was within the remedies, and the 
practice which he thus enjoined is still continued. 

The other parts of the charge necessarily vary, 
according to the ability of the president and his 
knowledge of the subject. 

When it is concluded, the pix is delivered to the 
jury, and the court is commonly adjourned to the 
house of the president, where the verdict is returned. 

The pix has been prepared at the mint in the fol- 
lowing manner. The weigher and teller select at 
random a pound by tale, that is, so many pieces as 
would, if correct, weigh one pound troy weight, of 
gold and silver from each journey weight. This is 
very accurately weighed by the proper officer, and 
the amount over or under of each pound is duly en- 
tered; if they are found to be within the remedy, 
the comptroller selects several pieces at random from 
each pound, and weighs them in a very accurate 
balance, when, if any are found wanting in weight, 
they are returned to be recoined at the expense of the 
moneyers, If all is right, two pieces are now selected 
from each pound, one for the king’s assay-master, 
and the other, sealed in a packet, is placed in the pix 
box. 

The jury having received the pix, retire to the 
court-room of the Duchy of Lancaster, whither the 
pix is removed, together with the weights of the 
Exchequer and Mint, and where the scales which are 
used upon this occasion are suspended, the beam of 
which is so delicate, that it will turn with six grains 
when loaded with the whole of those weights, to the 
amount of 48lb. 8oz. in each scale. 

The jury being seated, the indenture, or the warrant, 
under which the master has acted, is read. Then 
the pix is opened, and the money is given into the 


+ The remedy means a certain weight, either under or over the 
true weight, which is allowed on account of the necessary impers 
fection in every process, when conducted on a very extensive scales 
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hands of the foreman, who reads aloud the endorse- 
ment, and compares it with the account which lies 
before him. He then delivers the parcel to one of 
the jury, who opens it and examines whether the 
contents agree with the endorsement. 

When all the parcels have been opened and found 
to be right, the monies contained in them are mixed 
together in wooden bowls, and afterwards weighed. 

Out of the monies thus weighed, the jury take a 
certain number of each species of coin, amounting 
to a pound weight, for the assay of fire; and the 
indented trial-pieces of gold and silver, of the dates 
specified in the indenture, being produced by the 
proper officer, a sufficient quantity is cut from either 
of them, for the purpose of comparing with it the 
pound weight of gold or silver, which is to be tried 
(after having been previously melted and prepared,) 
by the usual methods of assay. 

When that operation is finished, the jury return 
their verdict, wherein they state the manner in which 
the coins they have examined have been found to 
vary from the weight and fineness required by the 
indenture, and whether and how much the variations 
exceed or fall short of the remedies which are allowed ; 
and according to the terms of the verdict, the master’s 
quietus is either granted or withheld. 


Tue MAKING oF THE DIEs. 


Tue preparation of the dies with which the coin is 
struck, is a beautiful illustration of the means by 
which the useful arts have been improved by the re- 
searches of science. Formerly the die employed in 
striking the coin was the direct work of the medallist, 
or die-sinker ; and, consequently, in case it was broken 
by accident in the course of the work, (and this is 
far from an uncommon occurrence,) a new die had 
to be engraved, and thus the perfect identity in the 
impression on the coin, in the case of an extensive 
issue of money, was almost impossible, for the most 
skilful artist would be unable to produce two dies 
exactly similar in all respects. 

The method now employed is to engrave the original 
die on the purest soft steel that can be procured ; and 
in the case, for instance, of the die of a coin of the 
size of a half-crown, the engraving, or rather sinking 
the dies for the head, and the reverse of the coin, 
will occupy the time of an experienced hand for the 
space of from four to six months. These dies being 
finished, the next process is to harden the steel of 
which they are formed, and this is the most uncertain 
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part of the operation. To effect this, the steel is 
heated to a bright cherry-heat, and plunged suddenly 
into very cold water: it is then annealed or softened 
by exposure to a regulated degree of heat, for the 
purpose of rendering it less brittle. 

The great danger in this part of the process is the 
cracking or warping of the steel in its sudden transi- 
tion from heat to cold; supposing all has succeeded, 
and the dies are annealed, other pieces of soft steel 
are prepared, and raised impressions in basso-relievo, 
low-relief, are produced on these, by employing the 
original dies, in the die-striking-press, to impress 
their work on the new pieces of soft steel. These 
impressions in soft steel being made circular in a 
turning-lathe, are in their turn hardened and annealed, 
and form the matriz, or mother- die, from which others 
are produced. 

The last impression (the matriz) on hardened steel is, 
as our description shows, a raised representation of the 
workmanship of the original die, and of course a per- 
fect fac-simile, as the case may be, of the head or the 
reverse of the future coin. The die-striking-press is 
again employed in producing sunken impressions of 
the hardened raised impression of the original die, on 
soft steel, which, after being in their turns worked in 
a lathe, are employed, without being hardened, in 
coining the money. 

The Milling-press described in a former paper 
is no longer used at the Royal Mint, the milling 
on the edges of the coin being now effected at the 
time of striking the impression, by means of an 
engraved ring or collar, the opening of the ring being 
somewhat less in diameter than the blank which forms 
the coin. 

At present, there are five of the eight coining- 
presses at work on the coinage of the new silver 
fourpence. Each press is capable of coining seventy 
a minute, or on the average about four thousand an 
hour; so that supposing them to be at work ten 
hours each day, the daily produce of the five would 
be equal to two hundred thousand, or one million two 
hundred thousand a week. 

The brass coins of the Romans answered the per 
pose of weights as well as coins, one of the largest, the 
as, being one pound in weight; the next, semis, half- 
pound, or six ounces ; guadrans, three ounces ; sertans, 
two ounces; and uncia, or one ounce. But we shall 
notice this subject more fully in a future number ; the 
engraving shows the Roman as Jibralis, that is, the as 
of one pound weight. 





THE ROMAN AS LIZRALIS. 
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THE CORROBOREE; A PECULIAR DANCE OF THE NATIVES OF NEW SOUTIT WALES, 


MANNERS AND CusToMsS OF THE NATIVES CON- 
TINUED. — THE CoRROBOREE, OR NATIONAL 
DANCE. 

I was once present at one of these dances, and a 

more extraordinary spectacle was never beheld by 

Europeans. The accompanying sketch is a very fair 

representation of the commencement of the scene ; 

and as it may tend to exhibit some of the most 

striking features of the character of these savages, I 

will endeavour to give as detailed and concise a 

description of what I witnessed, as my memory will 

allow. 

There were more than a hundred blacks collected 
together on this occasion, and the place chosen seemed 
very suited to the purpose, being a small open spot, 
clear of timber, and clothed with rich verdure, but 
surrounded on all sides by the darkness of the forest. 
Having been known to several of them at the expense 
of a little tobacco, I was permitted, together with two 
or three of my men, to be a looker-on at the cere- 
mony. But I have reason to believe that the intru- 
sion of the white man on these occasions is far from 
being liked or allowed, and that there are ceremonies 
of a superstitious nature amongst them, which no 
European has ever witnessed. The blacks selected 
for these purposes sequestered places, where they 
were the least likely to be disturbed. And now, that 

Vor, VIII. 





the interior of that country is becoming so well, 
known, and inhabited by settlers, it is most probable 

that all their old customs and usages will be re- 

linquished and forgotten, and that they themselves, 

in a few years, will vanish, like the kangaroo, before 

the track of their more polished invaders. 

The men of the once hostile tribe were the specta- 
tors; and these seated themselves, wrapped in their 
opossum-cloaks, around, in a semicircular form. The 
oldest of them, I observed, appeared to take their 
places nearest each end of the semicircle. Imme- 
diately before them, bright fires of dried bark were 
kept burning, by boys who constantly supplied the 
fuel; and behind the fires was the stage, or 
place of action, The whole scene, indeed, in the 
arrangement, very much resembled a theatre; the 
brilliant reflection of the fire upon the trees end 
foliage, and figures of the men, contrasted with. the 
darkness which reigned all around, gave a strong, 
beautiful, and strange effect. The women, however, 
who form the orchestra, were placed on one side, and 
almost concealed from view, but so situated, neverthe- 
less, that the yells of their shrill voices, and the horrid 
noises which they made by the clashing of sticks, and 
whirling in the air pieces of wood fastened to a 
string, could not only be distinctly heard, but added 
considerably to the wild effect and savage strangeness 
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